Because of their
small numbers
and isolated duty
assignments,
minemen are
some of the best-
kept secrets in the
U.S. Navy.
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Story and photos
by Spec. Paul White

Most people, when they think about the Navy,
think about going to sea. Navy minemen might also
think about it. They just rarely ever go.

Navywide, roughly one out of every 930 sailors is a
mineman. Many of the sea service's own people
aren't sure what they do. Furthermore, several of the
so-called minemen are actually women.

Just who are these people, anyway?

Minemen assemble, test and repair mines, the en-
cased explosive devices designed to destroy or
damage ships. "I like putting things together and
taking them apart," said Seaman Apprentice Rick D.
Longwell, a recent graduate of the 19-week basic
mineman course in Charleston, S.C.

Longwell needn't worry about being around to see
his finished product in action, however. Minemen
don't lay mines, nor are they found aboard mine-
sweepers, the ships that locate and neutralize mines.
"We're two different worlds," said Lt. Donald J.
Moody, the officer-in-charge of a mineman detach-
ment at the Yorktown Naval Weapons Station,
Yorktown, Va. "We build 'em, they sweep 'em."

A main reason so many know so little about
minemen is because of the mine builders' out-of-the-
mainstream duty assignments. People looking for
minemen at the naval bases in San Diego and
Norfolk, Va., two of the largest naval bases in the
world, still haven't found what they're looking for.
Those who try Colts Neck, N.J. or Barbers Point, Hi.,
will have more success.

In all, there are 13 places in the world where Navy
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